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Has the Plot Question 


Let 
Deal-A- 
Plot 
help you up 


Thousands of writers are now using DEAL- 
A-PLOT in their daily work. It is unquestionably 
the simplest and most convenient mechanical 
plot-suggesting device on the market today. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 


Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 


The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT packet is accompanied 
by full directions, in which the originator (C. 
F. Davis) demonstrates the use of the cards by 
working out three complete plots. The notes 
and outline from which a story was developed 
from DEAL-A-PLOT for Weird Tales by Alfred 
|. Tooke, further amplifies the use of the device. 
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NEW MARKET LIST 
ARRANGEMENT WINS ACCLAIM 


Approval of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S re- 
arranged Handy Market List appears to be practically 
unanimous. No sooner had the June issue reached 
subscribers, than letters and post-cards began to pour 
in, commenting on the change. We select one, from 
Kennie MacDowd, as typical: 


When I read last month that the A. & J.’s Quarterly 
Handy Market List was to undergo a change in form, I 
groaned. A directory—THE directory, as far as I was 
concerned—so much a part of the A. & J. that altering 
it was like lopping off a very necessary arm, simply 
mustn’t be changed! Because what would a dope do, to 
whom the Handy Market List was just like a Bible? 

Today—I hold the June A. & J. containing the altered 
Handy Market List, and it’s great. This new idea of 
grouping the markets as you have is the biggest boon 
for those who write—and those who try to write—that 
ever has been offered. And I don’t mean maybe. The 
targets are all there, right in a bunch. I just have to 
pick the one I want, and shoot. 


To quote from other letters and cards would be 
repetitious. Some correspondents were more reserved 
in their approval, some even more enthusiastic; sev- 
eral had suggestions for still further improvement, 
which will be thoughtfully considered. Editors of the 
magazines listed, as far as heard from to date, have 
been well pleased. Only one card, at date of this 
writing, has been received from a subscriber who was 
‘agin’ it.” The writer of this card found the list 
“confusing.”” We believe that writers who may agree 
with its author will find that the confusion disappears 
as one becomes familiar with the classifications, and 
that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. 


TIP FROM HOLLYWOOD 


An agent friend informs us that the motion-picture 
studios have been ordered to read all pulp magazines 
for possible picture material. “But,” warns the agent, 
“tell authors to watch out that some small company 
doesn’t offer a low price, and then resell it to the 
majors. There’s a recent case of this where the pulp 
writer let his novelette go cheap because they gave 
him the ‘line’ of a small company not being able to 
afford a high price. And the moment they had it they 
sold it to a big studio for ten times the price paid. A 
clause in the contract could prevent this.” 

Out of 918 manuscripts submitted in the sixth 
Atlantic Monthly $10,000 novel contest, which closed 
February 1, the judges reported that none was worthy 
of the prize, and the award was withdrawn, as pro- 
vided by conditions of the contest. 
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OST of us learn to write by the try, try 

again system; for writing is like playing 

a piano, one must keep at it until the 

thing becomes automatic. Words are the keys 

that you play upon. You can make good or 

bad music with them. And inasmuch as we are 

not living in the days of geniuses, the first 

tunes generally sound pretty bad. I know mine 
did. 

I don’t think there was ever a mistake made 
by a novice scribe that I didn’t commit. And 
not once, but many times. I’ve always had to 
do a thing the wrong way before I learned 
how to do it the right way. It seems that 
most of us tick like that. 

Certainly, I was never any shakes at ferret- 
ing out the short cuts. I would always select 
the hard and rocky trail of trail and error. 

Still, I’ve explored considerable terrain and 
had a lot of fun doing it. I must confess I’ve 
served time as a musician, doctor, naturalist, 
lecturer, newspaper columnist, scientific feature 
writer, movie actor, director, scenarist, radio 
scripter, short-story writer, novelist . . . even 
the inventor of a baby food! 

Oh, yes, indeed! I’ve been to the top; had 
two best sellers of their kind, out of four 
novels; wrote the story, trained all the animals, 
and helped direct one of the most unique mo- 
tion pictures ever filmed, “Sequoia,” M.G.M.; 
muscled into ‘‘Who’s Who in America.” Also, 
I’ve floundered in the deeps! Seen days when 
the editors and movie moguls wouldn’t give me 
a look. For no apparent reason these things hap- 
pen to authors. They come and go like magic 
—black magic. Especially in Hollywood, where 
a writer’s life is never lacking in drama. 

But enough of this. I hear you folks saying 
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you’re not interested in strange animals. But 
you'd better be, if you have ambitions to turn 
professional. My experience might also be your 
lot. No fooling. All my life I’ve been a student 
of wild animal psychology, and the strangest 
animal I’ve ever encountered is that particular 
variety of Homo sapiens who sits on his hams 


and pounds a typewriter with forepaws. 


That’s you in the making. So get interested. 
It’s a stony trail you’ve chosen. And strangely 
a crowded one. They say there are some who 
have never tripped on this trail. Fortunate ras- 
cals! I know my toes must have hit every stone. 
I’ve forgotten some of the detours; but most 
of them I marked for future travel. So it’s just 
possible that if such a grand stumbler as myself 
should placard a few of the “trick” detours 
along this rocky trail it might help to prevent 
a few bruises to the toes of some of you who 
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are boldly venturing where angels fear to tread. 

Now I don’t want to be misunderstood. | 
have long passed the stage where I should be 
foolish enough to believe that I could tell the 
most innocent tyro anything new. Everything 
that can be said on the subject of writing has 
been said in many different ways in THE Av- 
THOR & JOURNALIST. I can only recite what the 
hard knocks of try, try again have taught me. 

I believe that the most important thing a 
fiction writer learns (certainly the first thing 
he should learn) is that plot is everything. 
Other elements are indispensible, of course, but 
not greatly in comparison to having a corking, 
well-constructed plot. And for me, the simplest 
way to create a plot is via the five-card plan: 

At the top of a large filing card I write the 
theme of the story. In one of my books, 
“Malibu,” and the motion picture “Sequoia” 
the theme was: “Environment has more in- 
fluence upon the individual than inheritance.” 
Then, on the lower half of the card, is stated 
the story-germ, the big idea of the story, the 
chart of the yarn around which the plot must 
revolve, the thing that is worth telling. In this 
instance: ‘“The lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together as friends.” Every situation, every- 
thing that happens in the plot, must show the 
strange friendship of a deer and puma by 
steadily building up to a smashing climax where 
all seems lost, and then a surprise twist or bang- 
up denoument for the end or fadeout. 

On the second card is stated a list of all the 
characters in their order of importance, and in 
a few words their individual peculiarities. Then 
the background, with a brief description of 
the locale. The lower half of the card con- 


“HE SAYS, IF YOU'RE STILL GOING TO 
USE THAT MANUSCRIPT OF HIS ON ‘CON- 
TEMPORARY STATESMEN,’ HE’D LIKE TO 
SUBSTITUTE ROOSEVELT’S NAME FOR 
CLEVELAND’S!” 
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tains an account of the premises of the story 
and an exposition of the opening situation of 
the plot; the complication that is to be solved. 


The third card gets on with the story. 
Stronger situations are suggested to build up 
the plot—to make it more complicated, in- 
volved. The characters are made more vivid 
and lifelike by added incidents of mental and 
physical conflict. They begin to clash, building 
drama and creating action by the things they 
do and say. 

We are now well along in our story; there- 
fore, I consider that the fourth card must con- 
tain the most important data for the success of 
the plot. More stories sag and fall down at 
this point than anywhere else, for there is a 
tendency to pause here for a breath or two. But 
to hesitate one instant would prove fatal. The 
plot must gather its second wind and go on. 
In fact, it must shift into high gear. Every- 
thing goes haywire for the leading characters. 
The villian is sitting pretty. Old Man Menace 
is chuckling to high heaven. 


So here is where the big obstacles of the 
plot are written in red ink. The knotty, 
naughty problems that must be solved by the 
hero, or heroine, or both, before he, she, or they 
can win to a future. And the bigger the ob- 
stacles to be overcome, the more vitally the 
situation pertains to the happiness or apparent 
defeat of the leading characters, the more emo- 
tion, suspense and action will be created, and 
thus the more gripping will be the climax when 
it arrives. 

The crux of the story is on this card. 

Next to the fourth card, the fifth card is 
the most important in determining whether the 
plot will “jell” into a story that will sell or 
come back to repose forever in the Black Maria. 
Here is where an author reveals whether he 
has the spark of inherent ability as a craftsman. 
If he has any ingenuity at plot construction, 
imagination, and a nose for drama, he had bet- 
ter not hesitate to use it. 

If the plot has been worked out properly up 
to this point, the leading characters are now 
bound and gagged in a dramatic situation so 
tightly that they seem hopelessly lost. Seem- 
ingly there is not a loophole left through which 
the reader can fathom their escape. The man 
has lost the girl or his great purpose in life; 
or, if it is a nature story, the leading animal 
characters are doomed. Then— 

Presto! Through some miracle, or twist, or 
logical dramatic situation, the tables are turned, 
and the villian, or menace, or what have you, 
is defeated, and the story ends happily with the 
leading characters conquering all obstacles. 

All of this may sound like a lot of work be- 
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fore one word of composition is written. But 
really it isn’t. This plot outline can be written 
upon the cards in very brief notes. Everything 
else is headwork: thinking up obstacles to over- 
come, character conflict situations, and the all- 
important twists, or solution at the end. 

Mechanical? Yes; in a way. But with this 
skeleton of the story placed in a frame on the 
desk in front of you, it is impossible to wander 
from the straight and narrow path of plot 
action. And it doesn’t cramp the imagination 
or artistic ability in the least. On the contrary, 
a freer rein is given to the flights of fancy; you 
never have to worry about where you are going. 
There is a positive feeling of confidence in that 
you are headed for the top of the mountain by 
the shortest route, which in this case is the end 
of a good story. 

Besides, there are plenty other things to oc- 
cupy an author’s mind if he intends to write 
a salable piece of merchandise. The following 
is a list of a few story-telling “tricks” I recall 
at the moment, that have become a matter of 
instinct in a simple trial and error mind: 


I’ve learned that style is the voice of one’s 
personality, so I don’t worry about it any 
longer. I try only to write from the heart and 
tell the story in the fewest words possible. 

Begin to increase the tempo in the middle 
of the story and keep going at a faster clip 
until the climax is reached. Then stop with all 
fours bunched. 

Avoid an anticlimax as you would a plague. 

Be sure, if possible, that the plot-germ has 
some originality. Always strive for new ideas, 
new locales, and unique situations. Don’t use 
the first thing that comes into your mind. 
Think it over. There may be a better way. 

Write about what you know. The better an 
author knows his subject, the more convincing 
his finished story. 

Revise, if possible; and always cut. Any 
story can be pared down. But, of course, don’t 
finish with a bare synopsis. 

Be sure that everything in the story is ac- 
curate. Make no misstatements. That wierd in- 
dividual who frequents motion picture theatres 
and reads magazines by the gross, known as the 
“flaw critic,” will get you. And how he can 
bite. He’s like a flea on a sultry day; he just 
won’t quit no matter how hard you smack 
him. 

Conversation is always preferable to narra- 
tion. But don’t finish with a monologue. Leave 
that for the radio. And don’t go Hollywood on 
dialogue. 

Put plenty of emotion into the plot. Make 
the reader feel your story. Get under his hide, 
but without being melodramatic. Heart-stories 
are always remembered. I even tried once to 
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wring a tear from the reader over the trials and 
tribulations of a skunk. And I succeeded, by 
heck! 

Never try to write a convincing story about 
something that doesn’t interest you. The reader 
will sense something fakey. Better try some- 
thing you like. 

Unless you’re a genius, don’t try to portray 
life as it is; leave that for the highbrow novelist. 
Your best bet is to try to picture life as the 
reader and yourself would like to have things 
happen in this old screwy world. Folks don’t 
buy magazines to read about their own every 
day troubles. Not often, anyhow. 

Don’t tell your story; let the characters act 
it out for the reader. Reveal the personality 
of your characters as they enact the plot. Show 
everything, as they do in the movies. It’s murder 
to tell all about the good and bad traits in 
your characters in place of showing them via 
dramatic action. 

Try not to have more than two characters 
in a scene at once. Preferably not more than 
three characters in a short-story. The reader 
is likely to become confused. 

Suggestion is always more impressive than 
a positive assertion. Likewise, it is more subtle 
and artistic. 

Except perhaps in shoot-em-up Western 
stories, write with restraint. Many professionals, 
as well as novices, overwrite. Personally, that 
was one of my great faults. And it’s a bad one. 


Learn how to develop a plot from an in- 
cident. There are several good books on this 
subject. 

Elaborate on important scenes. Don’t chop 
them off and irritate the reader. On the other 
hand, don’t make much ado about nothing over 
an unimportant scene. Learn plot balance; it’s 
vastly important, if you want your story to 
click. 

Be sure you get on paper what you have in 
mind. (Try it out on the wife.) And always 
keep your action in the present moment. You're 
showing a story happening mow, not telling 
about one that did happen. Even though the 
yarn occurred a hundred years ago, the reader 
wants to live with the characters at the mo- 
ment it happened. 

Remember: the more troubles you get your 
characters into and gracefully extricated at the 
ending, the more suspense, drama, action, and 
emotion your plot will contain. Make your 
characters suffer and win. But, of course, use 
judgment, or you'll end up with melodrama or 
something silly. 

Appeal to the imagination as much as pos- 
sible. Each reader likes to create his own pic- 
ture of the action in his mind. Give him a 
chance to do this by not telling too much. 
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That’s the way he lives the story. And if he 
can live your story he'll generally like it. 

Be sure your characters are consistent in what 
they do and they’ll be convincing. Don’t have 
them doing and saying things not in keeping 
with their occupation, education, or position in 
life. 

I am always striving for a new theme or 
story idea. They are scarce, but they can be 
found. I’ve just completed a new book, the 
theme or plot-germ of which I think is more 
unique and startling than the strange friend- 
ship expounded in “Sequoia.” In fact, it has 
never been used before as the basis for story 
material. Smile, if you please, but I believe it’s 
an absolute fact. 


It has always been a hobby of mine to im- 
part information in fiction; especially in nature 
novels. This is easily done, and the reader need 
not know that you are doing it. The fact of 
the matter is, he will feel more pleased at 
having read your story if he has inadvertantly 
picked up knowledge of things that he did not 
perviously know about. This is true of any 
kind of story material. Say, for instance, you’re 
telling a story laid in an automobile factory. 
Why. not reveal through your plot some of the 
sacrets of the trade as you unravel your story? 
It will make your yarn more convincing and 
give to the reader that pleasant sensation of 
having acquired something for nothing. 

There is always one particular type of story 
that every author can do best. But don’t 
get “branded”—of you can help it. As a rule, 
to specialize in fiction will greatly lessen your 
sales. 

And learn your market. That is as important 
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THE AUTHOR'S ATTITUDE 


Your attitude toward editors will determine your 
altitude in the writing profession. 

I was sitting in an editor's office one morning 
about ten months ago, when the office boy brought 
in a special delivery letter. The editor after read- 
ing it, handed it to me and shook his head. The 
letter was anything but tactful. First, it pointed 
out that the last story the editor had rejected had 
sold to a competitor. Secondly, it implied that the 
author must have prompt decisions in the future 
as several other editors were requesting stories. 
Thirdly, it demanded an immediate check for the 
story now in the office. 

I smiled after reading it. The editor commented: 
“Altitude begets arrogance.’ And then he rang 
for his assistant and gave him the following orders: 
“You have a novelette by this peacock. Instead of 
editing that weak climax—send it back with re- 
grets.”’ 

And then he spoke to me: ‘Not a bad author 
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as to write a good story. Of what value is a 
story if you don’t know where to sell it? One 
of the greatest sins I have committed in the 
writing game is in submitting stories to the 
wrong market. If you’re not a good salesman 
get an agent—but even then, study the markets 
so that you can give him something that will 
sell. 

Oh, yes! I nearly forgot. Above the space 
reserved for my plot outline I have framed a 
picture I picked up somewhere of a man read- 
ing a popular magazine with his shoes off and 
feet propped upon a table on which are seen 
several empty beer bottles and cigarette butts. 
There is a broad smile of solid comfort and in- 
tense interest upon the man’s face. At the bot- 
tom of the picture I have typed, “Plot . . . Ac- 
tion . . . Novelty of Subject.” These are the 
things for which this fellow has bought the 
magazine he’s reading. 

You see, I’m not kidding myself—as far as 
magazines are concerned. This guy is my 
silent boss, paymaster. If I can’t make him 
smile I’m not going to get his nickles. I’m not 
worrying about the editors. They are also 
working for this big bum, whether they like it 
or not. The slogan is: Make this guy smile 
and the editors will be your friends. 

Certainly, there are many other “tricks” of 
technique. But these are sufficient to illustrate 
my point, that writing successful stories is a 
try, try again game until a writer has developed 
a libido of story-telling instincts that work 
like an automatic machine, which does the 
right thing at the right time with the least 
amount of effort. At least this is what ex- 
perience has taught one humble scribe. 


but he has a tendency toward weak endings. I 
was going to fix that, and order a serial at a bet- 
ter rate. But I prefer to push authors with the right 
attitude, otherwise they are headaches sooner or 
later.” 


And that was that. I have been interested in 
this author’s progress during the past months. I 
have seen his short-stories and one novelette in 
cheaper magazines, but none of them has been 
featured. He may get there sooner or later, but if 
he had shown the right attitude ten months ago, 
today he would be a featured writer for a good 
magazine and with one or more serials to his 
credit—and maybe a movie sale. 


It is evident that attitude has a lot to do with 
altitude. Of course no author has to be a puppet— 
but neither should he be a peacock. Arrogance 
never encourages acceptance, regardless of ap- 
parent altitude. 


The Old Editor. 
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THE JUVENILE 
STORY GERM 


. By MAY EMERY HALL 


IN the juvenile, 
as in other fields, 
the writer must 
necessarily collect 
raw material for 
his work. Ideas, in 
a word. I prefer to 
call them germs 
myself, for while 
that term _ has 
been overworked 
in a biological 
sense, there exists 
a very real and 
helpful connec- 
tion between dis- 
ease carriers and story carriers. 


To begin with, both are almost impishly ac- 
tive. Given enough encouragement, they will 
do all kinds of tricks with everything within 
reach—sometimes, even, well out of reach. So 
potent, in fact, is their infectious quality that 
the well-developed physical ailment and com- 
pleted story alike bear little trace of their re- 
spective beginnings. It is a mistake, perhaps, to 
speak of germs as if they were an inherently 
evil thing. They may be either good or bad 
and may likewise be put to either good or bad 
use. Hence the importance of close scrutiny 
and analysis at the start. Many a well-con- 
structed, charmingly written story has had to 
go to the discard because its creator failed to 
realize that the story germ which he fostered 
had something definitely unsuitable, if not 
deadly, about it. 

“Where do you get your ideas for stories?” 


This is by far the commonest of the many 
queries asked me by literary aspirants. The 
question always suggests, somehow, that if your 
name is in print fairly often, you must be the 
possessor of some magic-working mechanism, 
which, like a tap, can be turned on and off at 
will. Furthermore, that if approached tactfully 
enough, you will divulge how the thing works 
so that the listener can take advantage of the 
contraption to the softening of editors’ hard 
hearts and the increase of one’s bank account. 

Nothing is farther from the truth, of course. 
We would add that this mistaken attitude of 
the prospective author toward his raw material 
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might not seem, at first thought, to argue a 
particularly successful career. Changing the 
germ simile to the commoner one of bricks 
and straw, if he doesn’t know where to get this 
building material or recognize it as such when 
it is in plain sight, how can he possibly hope to 
rear an acceptable story structure? Yet the 
undertaking is not as hopeless as it would ap- 
pear, provided the literary apprentice is intelli- 
gent, persevering, and willing to scrap the pre- 
conceived notion that the writer who has 
learned a few rules of the game is a miracle 
man. More likely than not, the latter has won 
editorial recognition by persistent, painstaking 
—if not painful—processes. 

In the suggestions which follow, I mean to 
be as practical and illuminating as possible, end- 
ing, by way of illustration, with my own con- 
crete grappling with concrete stories, which, 
after revision and polishing, eventually found 
their way into print. These should be much 
more helpful than generalized rules of the text- 
book order. 

First, write whereof you know. Answering 
the question, “Where do I get my story ideas?” 
I would answer, “Everywhere.” That is what 
constitutes the fun of writing, whether for 
adults or juveniles. These story germs are all 
about us and the thing we have to cultivate is 
the seeing eye. They may, in some cases, come 
to you second-hand, but even so, the import- 
ance of the seeing eye still holds. For example, 
I have never been to China in my life nor have 
I any expectations of going. I do, however, 
have interesting and intimate contacts with that 
disturbing country in the form of letters from 
a girlhood friend who has spent more than half 
her life there. The information she sends me 
is human, colorful, best of all, dependable, so 
that no editor has yet raised the question of 
my Chinese backgrounds being authentic. 

Don’t make the mistake, however, of assum- 
ing that because the basic germ of your story 
represents an actual experience, that fact alone 
indicates a successful plot. It may, on the con- 
trary, be too unaccountably true to be used! 
You will at once stamp yourself an amateur 
by woefully complaining to an unappreciative 
editor, ‘But the events incorporated in my story 
really happened!” In this exacting art, one of 
the first things to be learned is that success 
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is not determined by what actually happened 
or didn’t happen, but by making the reader 
feel that it happened. Some of the most excit- 
ing material taken from real life is poor fiction 
material for the curious reason that, true though 
it is, it is too unusual to be believed. Truth 
often is stranger than fiction and you cannot 
afford to introduce the strangeness at the ex- 
pense of plausibility. 

In the juvenile field, of all others, will the 
writer invite trouble if he proceeds on the suc- 
cessful-because-true method. Trust a junior or 
teen-ager to tell you what’s what, whether it 
comes within the actual range of your exper- 
ience or not. 

Once the above pitfalls are avoided and the 
story germ has been carefully selected, the 
creative worker should not be discouraged if he 
cannot visualize his completed product at once. 
Failure to recognize this fact causes more dif- 
ficulties, I am convinced, than any other one 
factor. The question of time enters in, of 
elimination, combination, weighing of different 
values, exercise of judgment in seizing upon 
the best ones. It is true that certain stories 
seem to write themselves, easily, effortlessly, but 
the successful writer will tell you that the 
seemingly transparent simplicity of the bulk of 
his work which gets into print is an artful 
simplicity. Some of his raw ideas may have 
haunted him for days or weeks before he was 
able to hit upon the right use to make of them. 
Does this sound contradictory to what has been 
said about the activity of the story germ? It 
is not really, being only one way of saying that 
the germ needs a certain amount of fostering 
before it takes the matter out of the author’s 
hands, as it were. 

@ 

To proceed with the step-by-step development 
of the juvenile stories referred to above. One 
day, while seated in a Long Island suburban 
train temporarily held up just outside the East 
River tunnel, my rather vacant gaze suddenly 
focused’ upon the fantastic name, “Johnetta.” 
It was painted on one of the Pullmans stand- 
ing idle in the train yards. The queer word 
seemed to say. “Here’s a story germ, brought 
to you on a platter. See what you can do 
with it.” 

My fiction sense accepted the challenge 
promptly. Not that I had the faintest idea where 
Johnetta was going to lead me. Far from it. 
But I did realize that more important thing— 
he, she, or it was going to lead me somewhere. 


Johnetta. This I first changed to the slightly 
different Johnella. Now should I burden a boy 
hero or a girl heroine with the awful name, so 
suggestive of a patent medicine? I finally de- 
cided upon a girl who bears her mother’s name 
“Ella” in combination with her father’s name 
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“John.” She hated it—what self-respecting girl 
wouldn’t, especially as it made her the butt of 
her schoolmates’ jokes? My germ had started 
to grow, you see, and was already spreading its 
infection. 

What next? Of course I couldn’t let Johnella 
remain static. Continued hate may make for 
virility but not a plotted short-story. My 
problem—not an easy one—was to develop a 
situation whereby the despised name does John- 
ella a good turn, thereby changing her disgust 
to something like gratitude. Though my fic- 
tional character was feminine enough, she did 
have leanings toward certain boyish occupa- 
tions and it irked her that the “big man” of 
the town, one Mr. Ruyter, father of her class- 
mate Hook (short for Vanderhook), should 


“ANY OLD MANUSCRIPTS?” 


discriminate against girls being admitted to his 
pet philanthropy, the Handcraft Institute. 
Plainly, Johnella and Mr. Ruyter would have 
to be brought together if he was to be won 
over. But how? This constituted the hardest 
nut I had to crack. A dramatic scene was 
plainly called for to make the rich manufacturer 
even notice the girl. 

A fire! It was a pretty safe bet, for juvenile 
readers never tire of following a breath-taking 
contest between hero or heroine and the treach- 
erous red enemy. So a fire I worked out. There 
was only one place I could have it—the some- 
what isolated home of Mr. Ruyter himself, 
which Johnella passes on her roundabout way 
home from school. A careless gardener, having 
left a smouldering pile too near the house, gives 
her the opportunity needed. Courageously, re- 
sourcefully, she wins the hard-fought battle 
with the spreading flames. Then, utterly ex- 
hausted, she manages to reach a phone in the 
tool-house, her object being to advise Mr. Ruy- 
ter of the necessary damage entailed in the 
saving of his property. 

At this point, I might have brought my well- 
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developed germ to a sharp halt and ended the 
story with the brief obvious denouement of the 
big man’s gratitude and his ample reward. But, 
no! That would not have made for a well- 
rounded finish. I had started with Johnella’s 
name being a heavy handicap and thus far had 
done nothing with it, one way or the other. 

I suddenly knew what I was going to do 
with it—the reverse of what had been done 
with it in the first place. Split it! I did so and 
at the exact moment to work out my climactic 
objective satisfactorily. Johnella manages to 
enunciate the first syllable of her name over 
the phone, then as her classmate Hook arrives 
on the scene, collapses. The boy’s father na- 
turally labors under the delusion that a youth 
by the name of John has rescued his home, and 
Hook, sympathizing with Johnella and burd- 
ened with an awful name himself, does not en- 
lighten him. 

With dignified impressiveness Mr. Ruyter 
calls at the school to make the public award of 
free tuition at the Handcraft Institute to the 
supposed hero. Flustered at being told he is 
indebted to a mere girl, he still is sport enough 
to stand by his bargain and Johnella wins her 
heart’s desire. Under the title, ““What’s in a 
Name?” S#. Nicholas brought out the story, 
which began with the one-word germ, “John- 
etta.” (Sept. 1934.) 

A second story evolved somewhat as follows 
while “in the works.” The germ in this case 
was a most un-germ-like thing—nothing less 
than a block of stone! My home is in that 
section of suburban New York once occupied 
by the Matinecock tribe of Indians. Their 
descendants, in common with other remnants of 
the red race, have dispersed, died, or inter- 
married with alien stock. In the pitifully small 
Indian burial plot a few hundred yards from 
the house was dedicated, about about a year ago, 
a pathetically fitting memorial to the earlier 
possessors of the land. Between the two halves 
of a huge riven boulder was planted a sturdy 
young oak, while the appropriate inscription, 
“Last of the Matinecock,” was roughly in- 
scribed across the rocky surface. 


The whole matter of Indian possession and 
dispossession has always given me a pull at the 
heart-strings. So on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion referred to. There was a story there—but 
what? An emotional reaction alone was not par- 
ticularly good material for a start, seeing that 
it could so easily develop into a weakly senti- 
mental outburst. But resolved I was to see that 
one Matinecock, at least, should receive, though 
belatedly, a square deal after the plot require- 
ments were taken care of. Instead, however, of 
trying to consider the burning question of in- 
justice through the eyes of the older generation, 
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I atempted to see it as the smarting experience 
of a boy of mixed white and Indian heritage. 
He hasn’t enough red blood to be classed as a 
genuine Matinecock, nor yet enough of the 
white to be accepted as the social equal of his 
classmates. How to even things up fictionally? 


On the face of it, it was necessary to intro- 
duce one or more other outstanding characters. 
So to a boy named Rogers, not too sympathetic 
towards Hart Meadows, the half-breed boy, was 
assigned the role of eventually becoming the 
square-dealer. But how could his secret antag- 
onism, even suspicion, be allayed? This was the 
crux of the whole situation. I turned the thing 
over and over in my mind, but still the obsti- 
nate germ refused to multiply. I therefore 
analyzed the white boy more carefully. What 
could happen to him, I argued, which could 
bring him to his senses? What meant a lot to 
him? What were his hobbies? Out of the welter 
of trite possibilities which I dug up, one, not so 
trite, stood out from the rest. My hero must be 
an amateur astronomer, for this would serve 
the secondary purpose of linking him with the 
Indian boy, whose ancestors were familiar with 
the heavens. I nicknamed him “‘Jupe,” short for 
Jupiter. 

This set-up was exactly the shove needed by 
the latent germ to cause it to take unto itself 
other germs. Jupe, horrified, discovers his pre- 
cious new lens intended for a telescope of home 
manufacture is missing from his crude observa- 
tory on the hillside. Who could have taken it! 
An overlooked note explains that the culprits 
are certain of his own set, who have ‘‘borrowed” 
the glass to try out the interesting experiment 
of concentrating the sun’s rays with it to light 
their camp fire. Arrived on the scene, Jupe’s 
horror is intensified by seeing the lens dropped 
accidentally into the camp fire. 

How bring Hart Meadows into the situation? 
There must be team work, if possible. Why 
not—lI slowly and cautiously groped along— 
have another character get into trouble and 
cause the two boys to get closer together by 
extricating him from it? I tried it out. Jupe, 
too absorbed in his own misery, is slow to re- 
spond to a call for help which he hears. The 
victim turns out to be a field explorer in search 
of geological specimens who has carelessly let 
himself down in a gulch and cannot get back 
again without assistance. Jupe, lending such 
assistance, finds his struggling efforts surpris- 
ingly reinforced—by Hart Meadows! 

Later, at the observatory, the whole story of 
Jupe’s astronomical interest and the lost lens 
comes out. Still, this does not bring the Indian 
and the white boy together as intimately as I 
wished. Again, why not draw on the outsider 
to bring about the desired result? He does so 
by an appreciative invitation to visit the new 
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Hayden Planetarium at the American Museum 
of Natural History, with which he is con- 
nected. The boys have a wonderful excursion, 
and what is more to the point, begin the build- 
ing of a solid understanding between them with 
every indication that the stigma attached to 
Hart Meadows will be removed. 

Thus far and deviously had my incipient 
germ traveled. Little connection on the surface, 
you will agree with me, between the boulder 
memorial and the story of “Jupiter and Satel- 
lite”! (The Target, April 24, 1937.) Only by 
the processes mentioned—elimination, revision, 
weighing of alternate values—could the story 
ever have taken shape. 


The story germ that quickened my imagina- 
tion to the point of turning out “Cat for Sale” 
(Girl’s Companion, Oct. 18, 1936) was noth- 
ing more suggestive than a pair of stolid Staf- 
fordshire pussies decorating the window of a 
combination tea-room and antique shop which 
I visited one day with a friend while on a motor 
trip. Despite their rather “snooty” air of su- 
perior aloofness, the cats attracted me strongly, 
and had I felt I could afford the asking price, I 
would have appropriated them then and there. 
Later, when I decided upon investing in dupli- 
cate felines with Christmas money, only single 
cats could I find. Practically every large store 
in New York City was scoured, but in vain. 
The pairs had been broken or sold out or had 
been ordered or were about to be ordered, etc. 
Finally, I was forced to be content with one cat, 
supplying “Minnie” with a running-mate in 
the form of a coach-dog, even more supercilious 
and spotted with black polka-dots of a surpris- 
ingly wonderful regularity. 

What has all this to do with my fictional 
story? Just this. It gave me an excellent run- 
ning start. Why not place a heroine in a shop 
similar to the one where I had lunched, I began, 
changing the antiques, perhaps, to books? Hav- 
ing decided that the Treasure Trove Book 
Shoppe was to be the pride of the girl’s heart, 


“THIS ONE WITH THE EMBOSSED COVER 
MAKES A SWELL BACK SCRATCHER!” 
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being her first business venture, I had to do 
some pretty hard thinking to bring the Staf- 
fordshire cat into the picture. There should be 
but one of them, even as I had been limited to 
one. But where should she get it? And what 
meaning would it have against the bookish back- 
ground? To find the answers, I ran over in my 
mind the different patrons the girl would be 
likely to have in the community. As these 
passed in review, I sensed intuitively the right 
one—the only one, in fact—to be tied up with 
the cat. 

Miss Sophy, a shrunken, timid spinster, al- 
most created herself. In pitifully reduced cir- 
cumstances, she is yet too proud to ask for help, 
but does approach Madeline (so I had named my 
heroine) with the faltering request that an old 
heirloom be placed in the book-shop window 
and labelled for sale. The cat Toby is a genuine 
Staffordshire antique but so ugly in the girl’s 
eyes that she resents the idea of mixing it with 
her precious books. From a fictional point of 
view, this mental conflict was desirable, of 
course. Madeline ends by accepting Miss Sophy’s 
Toby and thereby helps me out by tightening 
up my plot. 

But where is the other cat, I began asking 
myself? Once more I looked over the girl’s 
customers, actual and prospective. One among 
them held my attention, a New York girl va- 
cationing in the vicinity with her mother. The 
latter is desirous of locating, if possible, the old 
family homestead. Toby—of all creatures!— 
guides them to it. The daughter, negotiating 
for some reading matter, sees the Staffordshire 
pussy in the window, and to the young shop- 
keeper’s amazement, confesses she has one at 
home exactly like it named Terry. After that, 
it is but a short step to the realization that 
Toby and Terry are twins. Separated by the 
bequest of Miss Sophy’s grandmother, a foolish 
family quarrel had been precipitated and the 
breach never healed. 

My story, however, ends with a complete 
smoothing out of all friction. The New York- 
ers, by investing their money in Miss Sophy’s 
home and “adopting” their new-found distant 
cousin, assure her a comfortable old age. Thus 
had my story germ travelled far afield and 
taken unto itself most unexpected allies, as had 
the two other germs whose activities we have 
followed. 

A ridiculous nickname, a granite boulder, an 
antique-shop pair of porcelain cats—these were 
absolutely all I had to start with, yet in the 
end they each brought me that editorial re- 
ward which did not begin with the depressing- 
ly familiar “We are returning this manuscript, 
not because of any lack of merit, but . . .” 
Where are story germs to be found? I repeat 
everywhere. Cultivate the seeing eye! 
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WRITE RIGHT 


. . . By LOUISE RICE 


EVERY once in a 
while I have to 
send a writer 
away from New 
York, by advising 
him that he has 
not money enough 
to stay here and 
wait for his sales. 
Usually, he can go 
home. Usually, he 
has a possible way 
of making a liv- 
ing in a town ina 
section of the 
country with 
which he is famil- 
iar and where he is known. Sometimes, he has 
burned his bridges behind him, and then, as his 
agent, I begin telephoning here and there trying 
to get him a job. 

The trouble is that New York has a higher 
rate of unemployment than other places, and 
the reason is that so many people, like the per- 
son for whom I have to seek work in order 
that he may not starve, are here in the big 
city. Native New Yorkers are not highly rep- 
resented on our relief rolls. Like the man “back 
home,” they have roots in the place which can 
give sustenance. They “know a man who knows 
a man” where there is now and then a job. 


The newcomer seldom has any connections 
and seldom really understands working condi- 
tions in New York. 


This all applies to the big centers of any part 
of the world. Many an aspiring painter has 
starved to death in a Paris attic who could have 
sold his pictures in Speedwell or Auburndale 
or his native town. Many a writer goes to 
Chicago or New Orleans or New York or Bos- 
ton who ought to have stayed home in the 
bank or on the farm and waited until his stuff 
began to sell. 

Going to any large town with the hope of 
getting inspiration from fellow workers is tak- 
ing a big chance. There are no doubt, more 
writers living in New York than in any other 
one place on the North American continent, 
but a newcomer might be here a year before 
making a single friend among them. Even 
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branches of writing, has produced many 
articles of sound advice for A. & J. readers. 
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going to the meetings of the various literary 
clubs will not do a great deal of good, until and 
unless the newcomer succeeds in getting into 
one of the small circles which go to the make- 
up of the general ring of the fraternity. 


Living, in all metropoli of the world, is in- 
variably more expensive than living in small 
places, and this is very true of New York. 


For the research worker there is, of course, a 
pressing need to get to the places where there 
are famous reference libraries, but the writer 
of fiction and of general literature can buy a 
second-hand encyclopedia and save train fare 
and other troubles by staying right at home. 


Selling literature is one of the few things 
that can be done about as well at long distance 
as face to face, for, disregarding all stories to 
the contrary, the editor is just as happy not to 
see the writer “in person.” The agent is just 
as happy to do it the letter-way, too. After 
all, while a meeting between editor and writer 
or agent and writer may become a delightful 
occasion and may be the start of a firm 
friendship, actually selling for a writer has noth- 
ing to do with that, for the commodity which 
is for sale is right there on the typed page. 

As for the myth that the editor buys chiefly 
from his friends, anyone who believes it ought 
to be examined by a psychiatrist. There is some 
truth to this, as applied to the accepting of 
plays; not because the stage does not want new 
playwrights but because the reading routine of 
the theatre has never attained the entire per- 
fection of the editorial room. 

Plays are often allowed to lie on the shelves 
of the producer’s closet for a year, and may 
eventually get back without being read, but 
this is almost never true of any editorial office, 
from the most formalized of the pulps up to 
the academic Atlantic Monthly. The effort to 
find the new writer and to encourage him when 
found is as keen as mankind’s efforts to find 
gold. There’s a reason. There are never enough 
good writers who are steady and reliable pro- 
ducers. There are, nearly always, far more plays 
written than could possibly be produced. 


Coming to New York or Chicago or any 
other large place, because it is a publishing 
center, is all very well if the writer is prepared 
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to stay indefinitely, amd has at least a smallish 
income which will provide bed and board. Ar- 
riving in a strange, very large city, with no 
friend, perhaps an agent or an editor to whom a 
few pieces have been sold, is like putting out to 
sea on a raft. Moored even a little way off 
shore, a raft can be lived on; but the big waves 
will swamp it. 


People are always coming to New York, 
feeling that they can write better here. They 
usually find out that the town is very distract- 
ing and that the impact of its enormous, eye- 
filling outline has temporarily destroyed the 
ability to write anything. The ability to write 
about New York is not gained during this im- 
pact, either. Approximately five years are needed 
in which to assimilate the tremendous mouthful 
which is the Big Town, and even then, it is 
usually ten years afterward before true as- 
similation takes place. Meanwhile, that vision 
of other places where familiarity has bred deep 
understanding, is blurred. 

Into my office, recently, there came two men. 
One, truly talented and a prolific producer, had 
been hanging around New York for a year, 
having come from a home in California. The 
other owning a home just outside of New York 
and thoroughly at home in the whole territory 
of the metropolitan area, was leaving that day 
for Montana. The man from California had 
believed that he would sell more swiftly if he 
were on the ground, and the man from New 
York believes that he can “go west” for six 
months and write convincingly of that section. 
“Out West” there are plenty of men who know 
their section as a man knows his pockets and 
here in New York at least a lifetime is needed 
in order to write of it. Both men were wasting 
time, effort and money and getting nothing out 
of it but discouragement. 

The man from California has gone back to 
his pleasant home, where he can afford to await 
the inevitable selling period, and the man from 
New York—fortunately—has a wife who is in 
business and who will also keep the home fires 
burning while he is gone. I opine that he will 
come back, mighty glad that he is able to do so. 


If you, as a writer, desire to do adventure 
stories, you may be able actually to follow ad- 
venture out into the wide, wide world, but 
you will find that many a person has written 
the best stories of adventure beside his own 
fireside. Naming no names, I could do so—and 
thereby assure you that many a book of travel 
and far places has been written with the aid of 
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maps and scientific research on those places, 
while the author lived in Auburndale or some- 
where and never had an adventure more thrill- 
ing than that of fighting the Japanese beetle 
in his rose garden. 


The real thing in writing is done through 
deep feeling and entire assimilation of a subject. 
McKinlay Kantor, one of the latest meteors in 
the book world to emerge from out of the 
myriad of pulp writers, was “‘a shark for Amer- 
ican history” when he was writing thrillers for 
Baird on the old Real Detective, in Chicago. 
Old books and records were his travel, and out 
of them he has brought some of the finest 
Americana we have had for many years. A 
hard-working and none too prosperous young 
man, Kantor refused to run after success in 
foreign places. He stayed put and waited for 
his reward, and eventually got it. 


The illusion that the writer must go to the 
publishing center of the country for success is a 
hangover from the days when there were no 
writer’s magazines, and when publishers never 
issued any statements of what might be wanted, 
in the matter of manuscripts. The writer us- 
ually had to go and have an interview with 
a member of the firm before he know how to 
aim, and often he did not even know the names 
or addresses of publishing firms until he went to 
London, Paris, Berlin, New York—and hunted 
them up. 

Today, any writer can know as much about 
the publishing world, even if he lives on Pit- 
cairn Island, as if he spent his days going from 
publishing house to publishing house. He can 
find a good agent in any capital of the world 
for anything of worth that he may have to 
offer. 

Far better to stay by the home place, among 
friends and old associates, and wait for recogni- 
tion, than to go among strangers and where 
money and friendship will both be hard to ac- 
quire and easy to lose. 


Writing can be done anywhere. Many of our 
most successful writers live in tiny villages, on 
farms, on distant and even uninviting spots, 
because that is home and it is easier to work 
from there. The writer’s school is a dictionary, 
an encyclopedia, plenty of general reading and 
FIVE THOUSAND WORDS A DAY. If there 
were larger letters in the text used in this maga- 
zine I would recommend them, for they are 
the open sesame to all the Big Towns in the 
world, so far as the publishing business is con- 


cerned. 
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eta THE world is 
filled with young 
writers who have 
at least one defi- 
nite purpose in 
common. They 
want to become 
professional writ- 
ers and receive 
mony for the copy 
they produce. If 
we are agreed on 
this common point 
for a starter, and 
you happen to be 


Chuck Martin one of them, then 
I ask you in all 
sincerity: “Are you an Amateur, or an Ap- 


prentice writer?” 

Did I hear you say that both are the same? 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Let’s 
consider their ear-marks. 

An Amateur is one who talks learnedly of 
gerunds and syntax, and who intends to start 
his career without preparation, and by writing 
for the Satevepost. Every one of the breed 
has heard the yarn about Fanny Hurst selling 
her first stories to the Post for two thousand 
dollars each, so of course that is the price they 
will receive for their masterpieces. If Miss 
Hurst could do it, they can. 

Start in the smaller papers, or in the pulp 
magazines? Don’t be silly!’ They would be 
ashamed to have their names appear in the 
pulps . . . while they are indulging in this 
fine delusion of egotism. A year later they 
would give their right leg to appear in any 
kind of magazine, and most of them give their 
terrible poetry that just won’t scan, to the little 
newspaper in the town where they live. 

When a representative of this species of the 
genus homo does write a story, he puts so much 
artistic temperament into it, that he (or she) 
cannot be bothered by such stultifying details 
as getting the word count correct, making neat 
copy, or learning the proper format for a manu- 
script which is being offered to an Editor. 

In a weak moment, I foolishly agreed to criti- 
cize a short story for a college girl. I worked 
harder and longer on the damn thing than I 
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ARE YOU AMATEUR 
OR APPRENTICE WRITER? 


This author, familiar to A. & J. readers, is 


By CHARLES M. (CHUCK) MARTIN Teading 


take to turn out a short of my own. The gal 
rewrote the story. When she brought it back 
the second time, I knew that there were too 
many words because of the number of pages. 
The yarn was marked 5000 words, and when 
I made the count it contained 7200. 


“Did you approximate your wordage?” I 
asked her. 

She frowned, looked bored and resentful, and 
then burst out in a tirade. “I used up all my 
strength and creative ability writing the story,” 
she told me. “It was too much trouble to make 
a count, and I am willing to give them 7200 
words for 5000!” Did I say that the inveterate 
amateur has ear-marks? 

I heard Irvin $. Cobb remark that a profes- 
sional writer sends his brain children away from 
home in their very best clothes. Good paper, 
legible typing, neat make-up, correct spelling 
and punctuation. He also said that amateurs 
found these details too much trouble, which was 
why they remained amateurs. 

What is an Apprentice writer? Any ambi- 
tuous beginner who asks for good honest criti- 
cism and can receive it gratefully, and who 
shows that he or she is anxious and willing to 
learn the trade. He does not believe that he has 
a divine gift, and that this imagined genius will 
take the place of hard, honest work. He uses 
perspiration instead of inspiration, and he wants 
to learn to crawl before he walks or runs. 

The Apprentice realizes that after one has 
acquired a fair education in the fundamentals, 
it is also necessary to learn how to use them. 

The Apprentice writer senses that he must 
start at the bottom, and not at the top. He 
works for what he wants, while the Amateur 
wishes. When the Apprentice breaks into a 
small paper at low rates, he feels that he is 
beginning to get his feet on the ladder of suc- 
cess. He tries continually to improve his work 
so that finally he will be fitted to break into the 
better books. Nine times out of ten he does 
that very thing. 


An amateur came to my studio here on the 
ranch the other day, and looked through a large 
window down to the ocean three miles in the 
distance. ‘What a grand view you have,” she 
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exclaimed. “You ought to get lots of inspira- 
tion from such a place!” 

I pointed to my desk, which places my back 
to the window and the broad rolling Pacific. 
“How could I get any work done looking at 
the sea?” I asked her, and from the superior 
expression on her face I could tell that she 
thought I was lacking in an appreciation of the 
finer things. But I make rock gardens in my 
spare time, while she sits and muses. 


IT PAYS TO QUERY FIRST 


HE best success I’ve had in selling articles, pic- 

tures and other free-lance material has come from 

querying the editors before sending it out. To me 
there have been several advantages in this. One is the 
saving of time, postage and paper if the editor states 
definitely that he is not interested in my subject. 

A second advantage is the greater confidence it gives 
me in preparing the article if the editor says he would 
like to see it. A third advantage is in having the 
editor explain, as he often will, the particular angle 
from which he would like to see the subject written 
up for his publication. In that connection, also, the 
preferred length, type of photos, etc. 

Besides that, I like to think there is some advantage 
from still another standpoint. By first informing an 
editor of what I have, and giving him an outline of 
it, I imagine that his favorable reply puts him slightly 
on the lookout for my manuscript, so that it may 
stand out just a little above “the run of the mill’’ in 
the mass of unsolicited offerings he receives in the 
daily mail. 

I can cite two or three concrete instances to show 

that “querying the editor” has brought me a check 
when otherwise I would have suffered a certain re- 
jection. That, for the reason that the replies from 
these editors prevented me from writing up the ar- 
ticles in a way that would have been entirely out of 
line with their policies. 
. I queried Popular Photography about a certain big 
news event which had occurred in my locality. The 
editor replied somewhat as follows: ‘No, that sort 
of thing is out of our line. It’s too general. We don't 
think we would be interested. However, if you want 
to send it in, we're willing to give it a reading.” 

A courtesy answer, and that’s about all. There 
seemed to be hardly one chance in fifty of making a 
sale on that kind of editorial response, as I had 
learned numerous times. But in this case the editor 
gave me one tip. He had hinted that if there was 
any specific technical angle in the subject, he might 
consider it. 

It happened that I had caught some excellent action 
pictures, such as no one else possessed, of this news 
event. I forwarded these pictures, and very shortly 
came another letter from the editor, asking me to give 
him a short write-up of “how I had happened to be 
the first person to get such pictures.” 

There you have it. Just one little angle which 
made my news pictures distinctive from other photos 
of the same occurrence. It was this fact that made 
my article fit the policy of Popular Photography, when 
otherwise “it was out of its line.” 

This brief write-up and pictures brought me $9.50. 
6 much, but it’s better than a swift kick in the 
ribs. 

And incidentally, before I sold that article to Popu- 
lar Photography, which used it in the December issue, 
I had queried the New York News about the same 
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Established writers get old in this business of 
writing. 

New writers are developed who take their 
places, and failure or success is a matter which 
is entirely up to the individual. Are you willing 
to learn the trade thoroughly, and to earn your 
place in the literary sun? Or will you continue 
to sit by the sea, and sigh for inspiration? In 
fine, my check-striving friend, are you an Ama- 
teur, or an Apprentice Writer? 


By LAMONT JOHNSON 


subject as a “spot news” item. That query was worth 
$25 to me for two kodak pictures. 

That sale was made because, by querying, I let the 
editor know where he could get quick pictures of a 
news event while it was hot. 

Another instance involved a sale to The Christian 
Science Monitor. Concerning a big rodeo and Western 
pioneer celebration about which I queried, the editor 
replied in words to this effect: “No, we have no in- 
terest in that. Rodeos are happening all over the 
country and they're all pretty much alike. We are 
sure the subject is of no interest to us. However, if 
you'd like to send it in we're willing to give it a 
reading.” 

Another courtesy answer which gave me very little 
hope of making a sale there. The editor indicated just 
a general, tentative interest if I could develop a story 
leaving out all reference to the rodeo activities, which 
were of no significance for his publication. 

After some pondering, I hit upon a sidelight of the 
affair and wrote it up from that standpoint. The re- 
sult was a big double column headline over a sub- 
stantial article in which I stressed a moral feature of 
the event. That fitted it to the policy of The Christian 
Science Monitor and brought me a check instead of the 
rejection which would certainly have come had I not 
queried the editor first. 

Another time I queried a Western pulp editor. On 
his favorable reply, I sent a 6000-word story. Before 
long he returned it with a suggestion that I cut it to 
3000 words, add two stories like it and make it a 
serial totaling 9000 words. For that he paid me $135. 

Yes, querying is worth while. These and other 
checks aggregating several hundred dollars represent 
income that I would not have received had I merely 
sent out the stuff haphazardly. Moreover, it put me 
into publications to which I had not previously sold. 

vve 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation announces 
that its 1938 award of $3000 for best manuscript for 
children was won by Phillis Crawford of New York 
City, for her book, ‘Hello, the Boat!” which will be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. in the fall. Miss 
Crawford was formerly an editor for the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and more recently has been with the Fed- 
eral Art Project in a research capacity. She is the 
author of other books and short-stories, some written 
under the pseudonym of Josie Turner. 


Robert Clurman, freshman at Harvard, is the 1938 
winner of the fifth national short-story contest con- 
ducted by Story, among the universities of the United 
States. This is the second time in five years that a 
Harvard man has won the annual $100 prize. Second 
prize of $50 has been awarded to Lawrence McKinin 
of Wayne University, Detroit, and two third prizes 
of $25 each to Charles Livermore of Dartmouth and 
Neville Peace of Cameron Junior College of Agricul- 
ture, Lawton, Okla. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., Toronto, Canada, 
sends the following statement: “For your guidance, 
our requirements have been almost completely changed 
within the past few weeks. . Novelettes: From 
now on we will need one novelette every week. Such 
a novelette should range from 50,000 to 55,000 
words but could be longer provided you are willing 
that we cut it to our required length. . . . Short- 
Stories: From now on we will insist on still better 
quality short stories. They must be 4000 to 5000 
words long. . . . Taboos: There are exceptions to 
every rule, but, generally speaking, unless the story 
has over-riding merit or distinction, we will avoid the 
following: sexy stories that are vulgar, (divorce and 
triangle stories are all right if delicately handled) ; 
dialect; smart-alec dialogue; stories with a newspaper 
background or stories about reporters, writers, maga- 
zine or newspaper people; religious themes; stories 
with a United States historical, naval or military back- 
ground; United States gangster plots; or stories con- 
cerning the insane. Every story must be first-run and 
must measure up to the highest standard of any big- 
circulation U. S. magazine. Stories that do not con- 
form to this yard-stick will not be considered. . . 
Serials: We are also in need of short serials of about 
12,000 to 15,000 words divided as follows: 1st instal- 
ment, 5000 words, remaining instalments, 2000 to 
2500 words. Both for novels and for short- 
stories our great need is for narratives that both men 
and women will enjoy and in which the love instinct 
plays a part in the plot. That is to say, we need love- 
adventure, love-mystery, marriage-problem, divorce, 
young love, political action, sports and western stories. 
The more timely a story, the better chance it has of 
being accepted, and preference will be given to those 
which move the reader to tears or laughter and leave 
him satisfied.” This weekly pays good rates, varying 
rather widely according to the type of material, on 
acceptance. It is no longer using short shorts, writes 
A. H. Newman, fiction editor. 


The retirement of Ellery Sedgwick as editor-in- 
chief of The Atlantic Monthly has been announced. 
He will be succeeded by Edward A. Weeks, Jr., who 
has been with the magazine since 1924. Mr. Sedg- 
wick had been editor since 1908. 


Actual Detective Stories and Official Detective Sto- 
ries were erroneously reported in these columns as 
having moved to the Inquirer Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Harry Keller, editor, writes: “We are permanently and 
definitely located at 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago.” 
He adds that for Actual Detective Stories, the require- 
ment is for fact detective stories in which the criminal 
or the victim is a woman. Also for first-person by-line 
stories by women who have been involved in crime. 
Payment is announced at 2 cents a word, on accept- 
ance. 

Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
is looking for “‘small-town love scandal at present” in 
its fiction, according to a note from the editor. This 
Dell magazine pays rates of 1 cent a word and up, 
on acceptance. 


Hillman-Curl, Inc. and its associated concern, Wm. 


Godwin, Inc., book publishers, have moved from 66 
Fifth Ave. to 7 E. 44th St., New York. 


Vacationer Magazine, 312-322 Subway Terminal 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., is a new magazine, the 
official publication of the National Vacation Club, 
Inc., edited by Miss Esther Mary Brannen. It carries 
feature articles emphasizing consumer, shopping, and 
travel angles, also short fiction. Articles may run from 
500 to 3000 words in length. Topics suggested are 
out-of-door, personal travel experiences, merchandis- 
ing, interesting people and their accomplishments, 
vacation material, satire. One novelette per month 
and a few short shorts, 1000 to 1500 words, will be 
used. Short whimsical verse, 2 to 20 lines in length, 
desired. Payment is announced at 1 cent per word on 
publication for non-fiction. Miss Brannen does not 
explain what this means with reference to fiction 
rates. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 
formerly published by the now defunct Teck Publish- 
ing Co., has been taken over by Red Circle Maga- 
zines, and is being issued by that group at RKO Bldg., 
New York. 


“YOUR STORY IS LOUSY—NO STYLE, 
POOR PLOT, BADLY WRITTEN, AND NOT 
THE TYPE WE PREFER—HOW MUCH 
WILL YOU TAKE FOR IT?” 


Turf & Tanbark, 103 Park Ave., New York, has 
undergone a change of ownership and will be pub- 
lished hereafter to include the entire field of the horse 
in sport. Henry Sanford, Jr., assistant editor, writes: 
“AI fields will be covered—flat racing, steeplechasing, 
trotting, breeding, hunt meets, horse shows, etc. Short- 
stories of 2000 words will be considered, and a fee 
of from 2 to 3 cents a word will be paid. Short horse 
verse also will be considered, and good action photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles.” 


Paul Thompson Photos, 353 Fifth Ave., New York, 
is a syndicate service offering a market for artistic and 
unusual photographs, and series of pictures that tell 
a story. Payment is offered either on acceptance or on 
a percentage basis of receipts. Max P. Haas is editor. 
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4 When Will YOU Receive Regular Checks? 
4 $3000 WORTH OF LENNIGER HELP—FREE HELEN CROSS 
(Cl For sixteen _years I have developed selling writers. Most of them came to me 1st Prize, June 1937 
q as beginners. Every month I send my clients thousands of dollars for their stories e 
i appearing in, the entire range of American, C a and British magazines, from It’s grand to see 
the leading “‘slicks’’ through every type of “‘pulp. my  sales_ increase 
q The two 1937 Beginner’s Fiction Contest winners shown at the right are and find my name 
: examples of what I can do for you. in the smoothpaper 
; During July, as in May and June, I will select eight new writers whose manu- Canadian Magazine, 
: scripts indicate the best sales possibilities, and will give them my help as indi- etc. 
4 cated below, entirely free, except for my regular sales commissions: 
: Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year (Value) $ 500.00 
t 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months 250.00 
3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months ” 125.00 
4 4th Prize: My helpon 50,000 words submitted within 3 months ”’ 50.00 JAMES BONNELL 
a 5th & 6th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
4th Prize, Sept. 1937 
; 7th & 8th: Myhelpon 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 ‘ 
Total Value of Prizes Each Month $1,000.00 
My Fifth Annual BEGINNERS’ FICTION CONTEST is open to all writers who smoothpaper sale to 
a have not sold more than 5 stories to national magazines in 1938. All you need do Photoplay! Working 
to enter is to submit a manuscript for my agency service at my regular rates of with you means in- 
$1.00 per thousand werds on stories up to telligent direction to- 
ee is $5. or the first 5000 words and 75c desire oa l— 
for each additional thousand. _ LENNIGER SALES .. 
Full contest information, market letter and terary Agent ae 
booklet on request. 45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


@ ED BODIN 


Author’s executive and spec- 
ial representative on limited or 
unlimited assignments. 


Handling professional authors, 
semi-professionals; and selected 
apprentice writers recommended 
by an editor. 
151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Clientele limited) 


(Personal representation in Hollywood and foreign 
countries. ) 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT TYPED 


By typist with 10 years newspaper experience. 40 cents 
rt 1000 words. 20% discount over 10,000. Corrections 
in punctuation. Elite or pica type. 


Bond pa geo first and last sheets. Carbon 
copy. flat. 

Helen F. Dailey 
Box 314 Willmar, Minn. 


LET’S GO TO MARKET! 


If you are not selling, send for The Slot. No obligation. 
Every ook editors ask me for more copy than I am able 


to sup 
HELP ME AND HELP YOURSELF TO $$$$ 
If you are selling let me show you how to sell more! 
JOSEPH BRUCE FOX 
Critic - Author - Agent 
New York and Foreign Representatives 
MILL VALLEY CALIFORNIA 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
4 larly. 
price, $2 a year; 

0c a copy on all newsstands 


THE ‘WRITER'S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ace Dramatic Enterprises, 4203 33d St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Edward F. Medosh, director, writes: ‘“We are 
now using radio dramatic scripts by experienced 
writers. It would be better for qualified writers to 
contact us first, before sending material.’ 


The Morehouse-Gorham Co., religious publishers, 
have moved their executive offices from 1901 Fond du 
Lac Ave., Milwaukee, to New York, at 14 E. 41st 
St. The Living Church and Living Church Annual, 
publications which they issue, will continue to be 
edited at Milwaukee. 


The Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 821 W. Winne- 
bago St., Milwaukee, Wis., listed in our May syndi- 
cate directory as in the market for various types of 
material, is not able to use comic strips or gag car- 
toons, according to investigation by a correspondent. 
Indications are that it also offers a very limited mar- 
ket for other types of material which it called for. 


Silk Stocking Stories, 404 Fourth Ave., New York, 
is reported by contributors as behind in payment for 
material. It has announced payment on acceptance, but 
in some cases reported to the A. & J. had not paid for 
stories some time after publication. 


A market tip calling for material for the annual, 
Scarlet & Gold, issued by the Royal North West 
Mounted Police Veterans Association, in our June 
issue, failed to include the address to which manu- 
scripts are to be submitted. They should be sent to 
George A. Molecey, editor, at 300 West Pender St., 
Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Molecey offers payment of 1/, 
cent a word, $1 for fillers, and $1 for photos. He 
seeks stories of the Canadian North-West with 
Mountie-Indian flavor, and fillers on early prairie life 
on both sides of the border. Closing date, Sept. 15. 


Crosby Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., Ashville, N. C., 
offers a limited market for columns, articles, cartoons, 
comics, and short-stories, the latter between 1000 and 
1200 words, while feature articles of around 800 
words are preferred. Payment is on a basis of 40 per 
cent of receipts. 


The Canadian Bookman, Postal Sub-Station 98, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, is now edited by Howe 
Martyn, and includes, among others, on its advisory 
board, Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, Dean of Canadian 
literature, and Miss Mazo de la Roche, eminent 
novelist. The Bookman, however, now considers in- 
vited contributions only; one poem per issue; one story 
of 1000 words or less; special assigned articles on book 
writing and reading; numerous reviews. Reviewers are 
supplied with books. The policy on payment for other 
material is not finally determined. 
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Wendell Malliet & Co., 209 W. 125th St., New 
York, is a new publishing firm which will specialize 
in material by Negroes or about the Negro race. It 
will seek to uncover talent among Negro writers, and 
expects to emphasize short books and pamphlets. 


The Robert Speller Publishing Corp., 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York, has passed into bankruptcy, leaving 
a good many authors on its list to whistle for their 
royalties. 


Story, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, has changed 
from monthly to bi-monthly publication. 


The Christian Register, Boston, Mass., is now edited 
by Llewellyn Jones, recently book editor for Willett, 
Clark & Co., Chicago. 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Tor- 
onto, Ontario, Canada, reports through its editor, H. 
Napier Moore, that it is always in the market for 
short fiction stories up to 6000 words. Its chief need at 
present is for adventure, action, and sea_ stories. 
Other than in exceptional circumstances, non-fiction 
material is confined to articles of a specifically Can- 
adian angle. Length of these should be up to 2500 
words. No serious verse is used; photographs to illus- 
trate articles are considered. Payment is at good rates 
on acceptance. 


The Country Guide and The Nor’ West Farmer, 
having amalgamated, issue now under the joint name, 
from Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada, From Amy J. 
Roe, household editor, comes the statement that the 
main requirements are for serials and short-stories. 
The serials should run from 5000 to 8000 words, 
and as the magazine is not in a position to pay big 
prices for fiction it will consider second rights to 
stories which have appeared in publications which do 
not have a large circulation in its territory; that is, 
Canada, west of the Great Lakes. The short-stories 
may be from 2500 to 5000 words, with a preference 
for the shorter lengths. These, too, may be second 
rights, if good, but Miss Roe would like to get more 
stories from Canadian authors. The types best liked 
are those which have a definite appeal to rural people. 
This, however, covers a wide range, including love, 
mystery, action, outdoor, animal, sea, and northern 
stories; also those with strong character element. The 
rate of payment is low, but depends in part upon 
whether first or second rights are purchased, and pay- 
ment is on acceptance. Most of the agricultural mate- 
rial needed by the magazine is written on special as- 
signment or by the editorial staff, but it is in the mar- 
ket for general illustrations, particularly those suitable 
for the home departments. These, of course, should be 
slanted towards the rural home. 


Canadian Horticulture and Home Magazine, is now 
published by Lakeside Publications, Ltd., at Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada. Editor D. L. Buchanan states that he 
is in the market for articles of from 500 to 900 words 
on almost all gardening and home subjects. The 
gardening articles must be horticulturally sound, and 
written preferably from the viewpoint of the advanced 
amateur gardener, rather than that of the novice or 
scientist. Well-written, breezy articles on new depart- 
ures in gardening methods, and on new varieties of 
ornamental plants are most welcomed, and with these 
can be used two or three photographs, at the rate of $1 
each. Manuscripts are credited at three cents per 
printed line. In the Home Department shorts of 150 to 
200 words are used on the usual home subjects. Shorts 
of = length may also be submitted with a gardening 
angle. 


Canadian Forum, King Street West, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, uses articles and short-stories of a pol- 
itical nature, but does not pay for its material. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week 
writing juvenile material — Stories — 
Articles—Fillers— 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
Now I’m teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Prompt and Guaranteed Typing 


Of your manuscripts at 30 cents a 1,000 words, in- 
cluding carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
Minor corrections made in spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation. Will start work on script within twenty-four 
hours, and mail flat. Reduced rates on book length 
manuscripts. Poetry, one cent a line. 


EDNA L. UPDYKE Se 


8 East 41st St. 


LOUISE 


I am interested in the work of authors who 
are not of the standard pattern, and in seeing 
work which needs to be very carefully placed. 
Revision and criticism offered if needed, but 
there is no reading fee. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Associate, MARTHA HARRISON. 


CAREFUL TYPING 


Prompt service at 40c per 1000 words: 
Your manuscript mailed flat 
Extra outside sheets 
Minor corrections 
Quality bond 
Carbon copy 
Elite type 


MAXINE PETERSON 
1624 S. E. Insley Street Portland, Oregon 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—Typed 


Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in 
English. Writers uncertain of their completed 
work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 
985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, prompt, accurate. Hammermill 20 lb. bond; 
carbon free, Minor corrections in spelling, punc- 
tuation and grammar. Elite or Pica type. 

Mailed flat. 40c 1000 words, 20 per cent discount 


over 10,000. 
ELLA HAMER 


1914 W. Juneau Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CMAN? 


PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 


CURTIS ST. 
Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 
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iF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 pare EE booklet, ‘““‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERA ASSISTANCE My clients are 
represented in virtuall all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,”’ ‘“‘quality,”’ and ‘“‘pulp.”” Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 
e 


r to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, ‘“‘D’'ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic 
paragraphing), 40c per 1,000; Typing and Revision, 75c per 
ag Special rates on book-length manuscripts. Verse: 

typing, “%c per line; criticisms, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


How To Write For The Screen 
SCREEN WRITING SIMPLIFIED 


The Approved Matheson Method 
Now Available 
Price $6.00 prepaid 
Also includes story criticism for a period of 6 months 
H. DENTON MATHESON 
5855 Hollywood Blvd. Dept.S Hollywood, Calif. 


BEING FUNNY PAYS! 


Amuse your friends. Attract others instantly. Let 
Humor bring you prestige, power, fame, riches. Writ- 
ing funny skits and gags requires minimum talent, 
short hours—pays big-money. Enroll in the course 
“How to Be Funny” and laugh your way to superiority 
and security. Write for particulars to: 

SIEGEL-SHUSTER SCHOOL OF HUMOR, 
10622 Kimberley Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


POETS: TENTH-YEAR CELEBRATION 


During 1938, KALEIDOGRAPH will go into its tenth 
year of publication. Innovations have been planned, oy 
ing a series of valuable CREDIT SLIPS, Sime of which 
pear in the current issue. Send 25c for a copy, or aad 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for particulars. You will 
receive also Prize Program an ge ge leaflet of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS, four which contain 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929: $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 
702 North Vernon St. Dallas, Texas 


SUMMER SEASON SPECIAL 


As a general rule, writers take it easy just 
when they should work harder. The result is a 
general let-down in story output and a hue and 
ery raised by the publishers. Why not satisfy 
editorial demands when the supply is low? 

My special offer (Limited to 30 days) gives 
you the chance you need. CLIP THIS ADVER- 
TISEMENT and send it in with half the regu- 
lar reading fee of $1.00 each 5000 words. You’ll 
get my 15 point analysis and the regular full 
fee service at half the rates. GREEN SHEET 
and SELF-PAY PLAN is free. 

Latest client sales: A yarn to Ace Publica- 
tions and a book to Comfort Press—my own 
work appears regularly in leading publications. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Box 33, Station E Dept. J. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Young America, 32 E. 57th St., New York, is put- 
ting into effect a new fiction policy, beginning with the 
September issues, with an increase in rates of pay- 
ment, writes L. A. Langreich, managing editor. He 
states: “We are in particular need of fast-moving 
three, four, and five-part serials, containing a certain 
amount of girl interest, up to 10,000 words. All! 
themes are acceptable except hidden treasure, love, etc. 
Soft-pedal on gun play, murder, kidnaping, etc. About 
1 cent a word will be paid on publication, for first 
rights only. We are also always open for good short- 
stories of about 900 or 1000 words, for which we pay 
a flat rate of $10 for all rights.” 


The New York Woman, formerly published at 11 
E. 36th St., New York recently gave up the ghost. Its 
editor, Stanley Walker, has returned to the staff of the 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y., can use 
an occasional short-story with authentic navy back- 
ground, writes Myron Eddy, associate editor. They 
may be sent directly to Mr. Eddy at P. O. Box 218. 
Roxbury, Vt. “We pay $10,” he states, “and are in- 
terested in stories dealing with humor, light, love, or 
action, or all three.” 


World Observer, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, has 
suspended publication, but hopes to resume after a 
reorganization this fall. 


Saturday Night, Richmond and Sheppard Streets, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, is open for well written 
short articles of an original character dealing with 
topical subjects. Light treatment is preferred. The basic 
rate is 50 cents an inch of about fifty-five words, with 
a somewhat higher rate for short articles suitable for 
preferred positions. Articles should not exceed 2000 
words and should have some definitely Canadian char- 
acteristic. On this point, the editor, B. K. Sandwell, 
says: “An article to be published in Saturday Night 
should contain within it some good reason why it 
should appear there rather than in a publication of 
England or the United States.” A very small quan- 
tity of short verse is used, but it must be purely sen- 
timental, rate ten cents a line and upwards. Photo- 
graphs must be pictorially effective as well as Cana- 
dian, and topical; rate from $2 up; exclusive rights 
not required. Payment is made at the end of the 
month of publication; “‘perishable’”’ articles being 
dealt with promptly. The type of contribution most 
wanted is the original light skit on topical subjects 
of less than 1000 words. 


The Canadian Magazine, published monthly by Can- 
adian Magazines Ltd., 347 Adelaide Street W., Tor- 
onto, Ontario, Canada, looks for good human-interest 
stories with a good deal of action; mystery, and action 
stories built around some occupation. Editor J. L. 
Rutledge says: ‘““We don’t want sexy stories, nor mat- 
erial that is too obviously Canadian. We prefer stories 
that might happen anywhere.” About 4000 to 5000 
words is the best length; no poetry. Payment at rates 
up to 1 cent a word, is made on publication. 


The Dial Press has been purchased by Burton C. 
Hoffman, head of Knight Publications, and the offices 
have been moved to 432 Fourth Ave., New York. The 
two firms will operate independently. Grenville Ver- 
non will continue as editor. The company will bring 
out only books of solid content, both fiction and non- 
fiction. 


Avocations, 2 W. 46th St., New York, will have a 
regular monthly department on firearms, of which 
Lieut. Charles E. Chapel, formerly gun editor for 
Western Story Magazine, will be editor. Mr. Chapel 
will be glad to help writers through this department, 
with gun information which they may need in their 
work, 
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Queen’s Quarterly, Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario, considers articles, essays, verse, short- stories, 
and literary sketches of an imaginative or satirical 
character; up to 3000 words. The range and interest is 
broad, a representative copy including articles on 
Robert E. Lee, “The Meaning of Fascism,’ ‘The 
Irish Literary Movement,’ “Changing Greece: Ven- 
izelos to Mataxas,” “Nietzsche,” “A Canadian 
Painter,” “Confederation,” and, in the department of 
Public Affairs, an article entitled “Motor Car Acci- 
dents.”” Since one of the purposes of the Quarterly is 
to encourage new Canadian writers, their work is 
given careful consideration. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to the Editorial Board; Chairman, Alexan- 
der MacPhail. Payment rates are not given but may 
run $2.00 a page. 


The Jewish Community Press, 356 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, desires poetry and short-stories of not 
more than 1500 wofds for its weekly issues and 
quarterly literary supplement, but is unable to offer 
payment. 

Horticultural Oddities Feature Syndicate, sends the 
announcement of its change of address from Canoga 
Park to 366 Holmquist Bldg., Tarzana, Calif., and 
writes that it now uses news and photos from auth- 
orized correspondents only. New writers should query 
and send synopsis of material, enclosing postage for 
reply. 

Watkins Syndicate, formerly at Lewis Tower, is now 
located at 2214-24 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. It uses 
material only by noted authors and artists. 


Paul T. Haagan, 155 N. Clark St., Chicago, con- 
ducts a syndicate specializing in building material 
copy. News features, articles, photos, on small houses, 
interiors, etc., will be considered, payment being an- 
nounced on publication, at rates not stated. 


Human News Syndicate, 155 E. 44th St., New York, 
will not require material until it prepares its next 
schedule, in September. Alfred Human, editor, writes: 
“This is a difficult, restricted market. Material syndi- 
cated consists of ‘name’ feature columns, also coverage 
of special events on assignment, largely technical, and 
the arts.” Substantial rates are paid on acceptance 
except in cases when payment is made on a percent- 
age basis of receipts. 


Canadian Churchman Limited, the National Church 
of England Weekly, 416 Continental Life Building, 
371, Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, buys a few 
legendary articles on the saints, church history, Christ- 
mas, and Easter, in lengths up to 2000 words, $5 an 
— being top price paid. A. H. Wallis is managing 
editor 


The Telepathic Magazine, 1201 E. 55th St., Chi- 
cago, should be listed as paying $1 per poem, rather 
than per page of verse, as we last month interpreted 
the report sent to us by Marie Harlowe, editor. 


Pipe & Pouch, 79 Madison Ave., New York, which 
called for manuscripts on smoking topics, offering 
good rates on acceptance, and announcing a prize con- 
test, is out of business, after a very brief career. 
Writers who submitted manuscripts and have been 
unable to recover them might communicate with Irv- 
ing Zapp, 1501 Broadway, New York, who is, we 
understand, assignee for the benefit of the creditors 
of the Pipe & Tobacco Guild, the publishers. 


Columbia Feature Service, 1138 Evergreen Ave., 
Los Angeles, has failed to report on manuscripts sub- 
mitted several months ago, and pays no attention to 
letters of inquiry, according to the report of a con- 
tributor. 


Detroit Saturday Night, 1959 E. Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., recently suspended publication. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 

BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 
THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in ma: 

script is that which returns to the writer the full voles : of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into leo but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing ter work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Also Short Stories and Articles 


PUBLISHERS ARE LOOKING FOR NEW 
IDEAS. My experience as an editor and a pro- 
ducing writer fits me to completely revise, criti- 
cise and sell your writing. Personal connections 
with five major studios insure you of careful 
consideration for marketable scenarios. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE 
717 Market Street—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


A NEW PHOTO SERVICE— 
AND CONTEST 


Ted Buckwalter and Coursin Black offer a unique photo 
criticism-instruction Service, with sales and contest helps, 
and distinctive enlarging included in the introductory one 
dollar price. 


We are sponsoring a contest—not big but challenging— 
send stamp for details. 


B*B*B* PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 453 Attleboro, Mass. 


Editing, revising or writing technical and factual 
material for books, monographs and papers. Ex- 
perience in middle-western University and pub- 
lication of research studies. Further information 


on request. 
Eva A. Fillmore 
1115 Sixteenth Street 
Greeley, Colorado 


ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


are in great demand, with film production again 
in top brackets. Only through an accredited 
agent can yours be given its chance in Holly- 
wood. 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios. I want good originals, published nov- 
els, and professionally produced plays. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 
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| SELL SHORT-SHORTS 


FLASH! 


MICHAEL TIFF MAKES FIRST 3 
SHORT STORY SALES TO NATION- 
AL MARKET THROUGH ROBERT 
OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY... 


Michael Tiff of Philadelphia, who started 
working with me several weeks ago, writes 
in his letter of May 25: “You certainly put 
me across with a national market by selling 
my short story, PARTY GIRL. I feel 
greatly indebted to you, Mr. Oberfirst, for 
breaking the ice for me. Have been trying 
to sell for the past 15 years—with no suc- 
cess. I told you in my first letter that I 
was a college graduate with a degree—I also 
told you of my tremendous urge to write 
and of the many things I have written. But 
you certainly have pounded some good writ- 
ing sense into me and showed me how to 
write to sell. Am enclosing 2 more short 
stories. THE BIG CHANCE and ON A 
BET. Hope your faith in my writing ability 
is justified.” 

On June 4 I wrote to Michael Tiff: ‘‘Con- 
gratulations again! Your short stories, ON A 
BET and THE BIG CHANCE click with the 
same national market. That makes 3 in a row 
within 2 weeks.” 

This is just one case of many where author, 
agent and editor work together to produce the 
best results. As always, I am interested in effect- 
ing first sales for authors! 


My 18 years’ writing and selling experience 
will help you make your stories right. My clients 
reach the entire field of national publications. 
COLLIER’S, AMERICAN MAGAZINE, THIS 
WEEK, FIELD AND STREAM, HOLLAND'S, 
SPORT STORY MAGAZINE, LOVE STORY 
MAGAZINE, THE LEDGER SYNDICATE, 
McCLURE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE CO., 
AMALGAMATED PRESS, CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS SYNDICATE, and others are some of 
the markets which have purchased material from 
my clients. 

The handling fees are very low. $1.00 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above 5,000 
words. My agency is expanding. I need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 


The Author & Journalist 


Canadian National Railways Magazine, Montreal, 
Quebec Province, Canada, has most of its material 
provided by staff writers, and runs its own photogra- 
phic department. It uses not more than one fiction 
story with railroad flavor a month, and very few of 
these are first run. 

Life, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, makes the following statement: ‘‘Min- 
imum rates for all rights, including resale and re-use: 
$5 per photograph. Amateur photographers are wel- 
come as contributors but their work must compete 
with professionals on an equal basis and be judged 
(and paid for) as such. Unsolicited contributions, 
however, whether professional or amateur, will be 
neither acknowledged nor returned unless accompanied 
by adequate postage, packing and directions.” 


The Popular Educator, 37 W. 47th St., New York, 
is not in the market for outside contributions. 


The Gypsy, poetry magazine published at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been discontinued. 


vv v 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The American Historical Association, at its annual 
meeting in December, 1938, will award the John H. 
Dunning Prize of $150 for the best work on Ameri- 
can history submitted before Sept. 1, 1938. The work 
may be a typed manuscript which has never been 
published, or it may be a printed work published 
subsequent to Dec. 31, 1935. It must be based on 
original sources not previously exploited and must 
show originality or present a point of view, based 
on historical fact, so original and illuminating that it 
presents a contribution to historical scholarship. It 
must be carefully documented, must include a table of 
contents, a preface, and a bibliography. If no work 
attains the standard of scholarship and style set by 
the association, the prize will be withheld. Address 
Kathleen Bruce, chairman, Dunning Prize Committee 
for 1938, Chesterfield Apts., Richmond, Va. 

True Story, P. O. Box 940, Grand Central Station, 
New York, announces that it will conduct no contest 
during the months of June, July and August, but will 
announce a great, new true-story contest on September 
Ist. 

Esquire is conducting a series of monthly prize con- 
tests for best gag-lines for cartoons, a new one being 
published in each issue. First prize is $500; second, 
$250; third, $100; fourth, $50; and there are twenty 
prizes of $5 each. Entries for the July issue must be 
received by midnight, July 15. Gags are limited to 
15 words and must be addressed to ‘“‘Gag-lines,” Es- 
quire, P.O. Box No. S, Chicago, Ill. More complete 
details accompany the cartoon which, for the July is- 
sue, appears on page 105. 

Radio Guide, Regal Press, 731 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, awards $5 for the most constructive criti- 
cism of various prize hints published in a weekly de- 
partment captioned: “So You Like Contests?” 


Miss Maurine Whipple of St. George, Utah, has 
been announced as the winner of the fourth annual 
competition for Houghton Mufflin Fellowships. She 
was awarded a fellowship of $1000 to assist her in 
completing a novel to be called “The Giant Joshua.” 


The Cincinnati May Festival Association, 142 W. 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, is offering a prize of 
$1000 for a composition for a children’s chorus of six 
hundred voices (to which an adult chorus may be 
added), with orchestra, or organ, or both. It is in- 
tended that the work will be performed at the May 
Festival of 1939. Entries for this contest close August 
31, 1938. For information, address the association at 
the above address. 
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The Household Magazine, Capper Building, Topeka, 
Kansas, offers a prize of $25 for a name for its July 
front cover picture. For the twenty next best names 
received, $2.50 each will be paid. Contestants are not 
permitted to enter more than one name, and this may 
be sent on a post card or in a letter. Entries must be 
mailed before July 30, 1938. Address: Household 
Prize Dept., Capper Building, Topeka, Kansas. The 
Household Magazine is also offering prizes of from 
$50 to $1 for the best last lines received before mid- 
night, July 30, 1938, for the following limerick: 

Micky Mouse was a hit over night, 
But the star that is now shining bright 


Is a girl Disney took 
From an old story book 


Address Movie Limerick Club. 


Tempo, 137 Pulteney St., Geneva, N. Y., is con- 
ducting a short-story contest with cash and book prizes, 
the closing date of which is August 15, 1938. Details 
are not at hand. The magazine is a quarterly using 
quality stories of 1000 to 3500 words, lyrical or 
philosophical verse, satire, and articles of general 
——" No payment is offered. Frank B. Rose is 
editor. 


The Colophon, 229 W. 43d St., New York, is of- 
fering a prize of $50 for the best article written by 
a college undergraduate about his or her book collec- 
tion. Seniors graduating this spring are eligible. Manu- 
scripts must reach the editors not later than August 
31, 1938. 


The closing date of the Harper & Bros. 1938-39 
prize novel contest is, of course, February 1, 1939, 
instead of 1938, as a typographical error made it ap- 
pear in our May issue. 


Click, P. O. Box 8245, Philadelphia, Pa., is con- 
ducting a contest entitled “Quotes,” in which prizes of 
$200 down to $3 are offered for identification of 
quotations and photos of celebrities, accompanied by a 
brief letter. It is necessary to see the July, August, and 
September issues in order to compete. 


The Shelley Memorial Award, given annually by 
the Poetry Society of America, this year was awarded 
to Lincoln Fitzell of Berkeley, Calif. The prize, the 
proceeds from a $20,000 trust fund established by 
Mary B. Sears, is given annually to a living American 
poet on the basis of merit and need. 


True Story, Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, each month awards prizes of $15, $10, and $5 
for best letters offering solutions to problems pre- 
sented in its department, “Home Problems Forum.” 
It offers $1 prizes of several types in a ‘‘Whatsit’’ sec- 
tion for boys and girls. For letters of not more than 
500 words accepted for its “I.N.F.” page (‘I'll Nev- 
er Forget’) it pays $10. For letters of opinion on the 
magazine it pays prizes ranging from $25 to $2. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd Street, New York, is 
offering a prize of $500 for an unaccompanied choral 
composition dedicated to the New York World’s Fair. 
The contest is open only to American composers, and 
the poem, also, must be by an American. August 31 
is the closing date on which entries will be received. 
For further particulars, write the sponsors at the above 
address. 


The American Society of the Ancient Instruments, 
4331 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is offering a 
prize of $500 for a musical composition to require 
not less than fifteen minutes nor more than twenty- 
five minutes in its performance, and to be suitable for 
interpretation by this ensemble. The competition closes 
August 31, 1938. Information may be had from Mr. 
Ben Stad, founder and director of the organization, 
at the address given. 


WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, illiam C. 7. H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Your Stories 
Should Sell! 


No one wants to write continuously without gain- 
ing the recognition and rewards of publication of 
his work. It is not difficult to improve your stories 
so that they will be salable. 


Leap past the limitations of self-training or the 
hap-hazard results of occasional critical help. In- 
quire now about THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
Simplified Training Course; it is helping scores of 
persons to become successful fiction writers. This 
reliable, competent, professional training is the 
substantial and sure way of making fiction writing 
pay. 

Use the coupon below for the free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor.” 

TRAINING COURSE 


Please send me ‘“‘The Way Past the Editor.”” Absolutely no 
cost or obligation to me. 


THE. A. & J. SIMPLIFIED 
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The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


CHECKS FROM POULTRY 


ARTICLES 


HE poultry journals are not the only markets for 

poultry material, as I will mention later, but they 

are the first buyérs the beginner in this field of 
writing is likely to consider. Let's look at them care- 
fully. 

Job of a big-time poultry editor is to hold and ex- 
tend the interest of 200,000 to 450,000 subscribers. 
The standard editorial formula calls for a considerable 
amount of seasonable technical material, essentially a 
rehash of information presented before, but, neverthe- 
less, “must.” The ratio of beginners among sub- 
scribers is always high; these expect a liberal educa- 
tion in poultry culture for their 50c admission. 


Recognized experts, government poultry-career men, 
and associate editors, prepare nearly all of this semi- 
textbook copy. The professional writer just forgets 
it, doing the types of articles for which there is a 
genuine demand from free-lances. I shall classify the 
material he can do; but, first, I want to observe that 
poultry articles may seem humble in their way, and 
easy to do, but they must, no less, be sound and help- 
ful. The writer must develop an understanding of the 
poultry industry. He can do this as an investigator, but 
it is far more satisfactory to begin by owning a small 
flock—if no more than 8 or 10—of his own. 

Personality articles. Ordinarily these run 250 to 500 
words, with one or more good photographs. To qual- 
ify, the subject must have made an important con- 
tribution to the industry. Avoid the back-slapping 
publicity type of writing; poultry editors have fishy 
eyes for puffs about men who have breeding stock, 
hatching eggs, and baby checks for sale. 

Success stories. Length—500 to 1200 words, occa- 
sionally more. Several photographs of personnel, 
houses, etc. Avoid the old story of the widow who 
buys a few chickens and pays for her groceries with 
them. What the editor wants is articles which explain 
how outstanding poultry enterprises have been built 
up through use of skilful marketing methods, labor- 
saving devices, original ideas. Emphasize methods, 
rather than personal qualities. 

Method stuff. Length—200 words to 1000 words; 
photos or sketches. Get on the good side of your 
local poultry genius, and, through him, learn of new 
ideas which should be published. 

Miscellaneous. The poultry hobbies of celebrities; 
brief articles on new breeds; unusual happenings with 
a poultry angle. 

Photos. Every poultry magazine now features pic- 
tures that tell a story. Prize-winning birds, unusual 
establishments, oddities. There is a market for photo- 
graphs that tie in with advertising of trucks, tractors, 
building materials. 

Among poultry magazines, the following are the 
best buyers— 

American Poultry Journal, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Good rates on acceptance. While, on first exam- 
ination, much of this magazine appears to be staff- 
written, free-lance material used is fairly large. Short 


By ROBERT M. MEAD 


Robert M. Mead is a writer who ‘“‘runs” 
from 200 to 1000 Laced Barnevelders, owns 
the world’s record hen of the breed. His 
home is White River Junction, Vermont. 


articles of personal interest, occasional features, pho- 
tos. Prize contests are held at times. 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. Good rates on 
acceptance. Short articles on methods and marketing 
are rewarded with exceptionally good checks. Con- 
tests for readers as well as growers. Photos. 


Poultry Item, Sellersville, Pa. Good rates on pub- 
lication. Especially in need of photos. This maga- 
zine concentrates on states east of the Mississippi. 


Tip: Don’t confine your work to poultry maga- 
zines. Many farm papers use poultry material (ex- 
amples—Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa; The 
Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln, Nebr.; The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Farmers Magazine, Toronto, Canada; 
Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas—and many others). 
Even daily newspapers can sometimes be sold material 
during the Spring months, when they are carrying 
heavy poultry advertising. 


CLIPPING PLAN FOR LEADS 
By SHIRLEY WARE 


i FIND daily newspapers an excellent source of ar- 

ticle leads. I read every item with thought for story 
possibilities; if it qualifies, I clip, and file in an A-Z 
pocket file, under the proper heading—perhaps, mak- 
ing memos, in several pockets. 

For example, I filed the report of a museum using 
a dog to patrol the galleries at night under Dog Maga- 
zine, National Magazine, Newspaper Syndicate, and 
Juvenile Publication. A clever toy advertisement was 
indexed under Toy Magazine, Furniture Magazine, 
and Department Store Magazine. 

A direct mail announcement offering an award for 
introducing new customers to a bank was filed under 
Banking Magazine, Business Magazine. 

I clipped a photograph in a building magazine, and 
filed it under Hotel Magazine. While in a local 
restaurant, I was handed a card on which to list my 
name if I was expecting a telephone call (as the hotel 
did not page guests in that room). I filed this under 
Restaurant Magazine. 

Thus by scanning news items, reading the adver- 
tisements, studying circulars in my mail, being alert 
while examining a craft publication, and by remem- 
bering my business while dining, I discovered leads 
which, submitted to ten publications, obtained assign- 
ments from them all. 


TRADE JOURNAL MARKETS 


Tire Rebuilders News, 1207 Park Ave., New York, 
a new monthly specializing in practical idea stories 
(1000 to 2000 words) for retreading, vulcanizing and 
tire repair shops, promises 1/ to 1 cent a word, extra 
for photographs. Douglas W. Clephane is editor and 
publisher. 
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Surgical Equipment, 10 W. 47th St., New York, is 
announced by A. August Tiger, editor, as a new pub- 
lication concerned with the problems of the manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, dealer and salesman, selling to 
hospitals and doctors, and, in another branch, the 
surgical appliance dealer (braces, trusses, artificial 
legs, etc.) selling to the individual on the doctor's 
prescription. Chief feature of each issue is a product 
story generally prepared by a member of the staff. 
Articles sought are on buying, selling, merchandising, 
advertising and promotion, systematizing, accounting, 
credits and collections. Photos are used, particularly if 
they dramaticallly illustrate a business policy or point 
of view. Cartoons with clever gag lines will find a 
ready market. Mr. Tiger is also interested in inter- 
views with hospital superintendents about what they 
expect from surgical dealers and what the surgical 
dealer can do to improve his service. Occasionally, a 
success type story can be used. Articles should be 
kept to 1000 words. Payment is generally at 1 cent 
a word on acceptance if material is used immediately ; 
otherwise on publication within three or four months. 


Wine and Liquor Retailer, formerly at 150 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, is now located at 444 Madison 
Ave., and is under new ownership. Louis Schwartz 
remains as editor. 

American Hairdresser, formerly at 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, has been purchased by Trade Press Pub- 
lishing Corp., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. There 
will be no change in personnel. 


Iron Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York, reports that 
its editorial requirements are completely taken care of. 


Seafood Buyer, a new monthly, has been started by 
P. G. Lamson, publisher, and Gardner Lamson, mana- 
ger, at Goffstown, New Hampshire. 


Paper World and the Paper Industry, have been 
combined to The Paper Industry and Paper World. 
Publisher is Fritz Publications, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Trade Press News Service, formerly at Madison, 
Wis., is now located in Milwaukee—P. O. Box 2074. 
Z. H. Mischka, editor, states, “We are interested in 
adding to our string of correspondents in cities of 
10,000 population and over in the United States and 
Canada. Men and women experienced in newspaper or 
magazine writing are preferred. Our organization ob- 
tains coverage of conventions and other special events 
for a large number of trade and class publications, and 
all work is on assignment. We are not interested in 
unsolicited material.” 

Pacific Coast Record, 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles, 
J. D. Minster, editor, does not buy material. 

School and College Cafeteria, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, buys only on order. Editor is C. A. Patterson. 

Mass Transportation, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
in returning a manuscript recently, stated that it 
would not be in the market for any new manuscripts 
until about August 15. 

The Southern Seedsman, College Blvd., San An- 
tonio, Texas, Austin E. Burges, editor, is getting too 
much editorial material, and will not be in the market 
for some time. 

Trade Press Publishing Corp., publisher of Rock 
Products, and American Hairdresser, has moved from 
330 S. Wells St. to 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Dawn is announced as a new magazine for funeral 
directors, published by Kenton I. Mossiman, Board of 
Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. Mr. Mossiman was for- 
merly assistant advertising manager of the Detroit 
News. 

California Lumber Merchant, Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles, does not pay for contributions. 


SHORT STORY 
WRITING 
FOR PROFIT 


By ELLIOTT BLACKISTON 


This book is written in direct response to the mul- 
titude of questions asked by writers in meeting their 
daily problems of writing short stories for publica- 
tion. The material is the outgrowth of the author’s 
observation, analysis and study of thousands of manu- 
scripts which have come to his attention as an editor, 
as an author and as a widely-known literary critic. 


The author main- 
tains that the proper 
methods of short sto- 
ry writing can be 
taught to the person 
of average _intelli- 
gence and back- 
ground. With this 
for his theme, Mr. 
Blackiston gives con- 
cise, practical in- 
struction in the tech- 
nicalities of short 
story writing. He 
analyzes the ama- 
teur’s chief faults 
and shows how these 
may be corrected. In 
addition to discuss- 
ing the mechanics of 
short story construc- 
tion — technique, 
plot, characteriza- 
tion, mood, ete. — 
the author advises 
the writer on such subjects as academic background 
necessary for authorship, developing writing ability, 
learning the quickest way to write salable short 
stories, slanting for publication, adapting one’s self 
to the type of work for which one is best suited. He 
also makes a special endeavor to familiarize the 
writer with editorial requirements and publishing 
attitudes. The average writer of short stories will 
find that a knowledge of these requirements will 
greatly facilitate the publication of his work. 


“Short Story Writing for Profit’ is a fresh, vigor- 
ous and practical approach to the problems of writ- 
ing short stories that will have a ready market. An 
indispensable book for the beginner, yet filled with 
sound advice for the person farther along the road 
to successful authorship, but who is not selling con- 
sistently. 


Price $2.00 (postage, 10c) 


Send your order to 
Book Department, 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


EXPERT revision often se- 
cures acceptance. This I 
can give. Booth Tarking- 
ton, Owen Wister, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles Caldwell 
Dobie, Will Levington Comfort, Robert Cortes Holliday 
endorse my work, as did Jack London. I specialize in_ de- 
veloping new talent. Editor Representative ort 
Stories (Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street & 
Smith. Established in 1912, now many writers have made a 


beaten path to my door. 
50 Morningside Drive 
ALEXANDER JESSUP NEW YORK CITY 


Salespeople’s Magazine, for department store em- 
ployees, has been issued by Hamilton Publishing Co., 
216 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Arthur H. Weiss is 
editor and publisher. 


National Mortician, Chicago, has been taken over 
by the Telephone Engineer Publishing Co., 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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CLIENTS OF CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT HAVE 
WRITTEN THOUSANDS 
OF STORIES, NUMER- 

OUS BOOKS ... . ; 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
staff. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 

For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 


WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. It points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. lt accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mentals. 

The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 
further postage on it—submit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. 

Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of 
charges follows. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose moments of— 
$2.00 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


Literary revision with typing, ee M words 

Letter perfect typing, prose, 

Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 30 lines or less_______ 1.00 
Additional lines, each .05 
All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 


If You Wish Sales Service 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Staff examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute 
knowledge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not consid- 
ered salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manu- 
script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 


Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER. COLO. 


¥ additional 1000 words) and return postage. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 
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